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BY JANICE ANSCHUETZ 


7 The Kinne Family 
~ cardboard box 
with its 
important 
contents. 


Dr. Amasa Kinne. 


recently donated a small 
[= to the Ypsilanti 

Historical Society ar- ¢ 
chives filled with some 
of the remnants of an Yp- 
silanti family’s life. These 
items have made a long journey Mage 
from Ypsilanti to Connecticut, wy 
New Hampshire and New York, and 
now back to Ypsilanti to “rest in peace” 
in the climate-controlled Ypsilanti Histori- 
cal Society archives. 


The items in the cardboard box, supple- 
mented by other research, have provided 
the backbone of several articles I have 
written and shared in the Gleanings in the 
past three years. In the Summer 2021 is- 
sue, I wrote about a glimpse of Ypsilanti 
in 1857 through the eyes of a civic leader, 
mayor, school board member, physician 
Dr. Amasa Kinne and his wife Jane, the 
first woman elected to the school board 
years before women had the “right” to 
vote. I shared with readers of the Spring 
2022 Gleanings an eyewitness account of 
the Civil War through letters sent to his 
wife by volunteer village physician Dr. 


Jane Bristol Kinne. 


The Kinne Family-Their Life in a 
Box continued on Page 4 
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From the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


BY BILL NICKELS 


Our museum Graduate Intern Austin 
Martin graduated in April and is on 
to a profession- 


and Ypsilanti Township. We have been 
able to fund the smaller maintenance 
projects our 1860s building re- 


al career. In his 
place we have 
Graduate Intern 
McKinley Strig- 
gow. I find work- 
ing with our 
interns during 
the first years of 
their profession- 
al careers al- 
ways rewarding 
and unique with 
each intern. Say 
“Hi” to McKinley 

when you visit the museum. 


McKinley Striggow. 


During the next few years, we will 
need a new roof on the museum and 
the restoration of the museum’s exte- 
rior. In addition, our rental carriage 
house needs window upgrades. A 
retaining wall that holds back what 
once was the bank of the Huron Riv- 
er is collapsing. It needs to be rebuilt. 
Lastly, our 64 years of collecting Ypsi- 
lanti area documents and artifacts has 
filled our building’s storage spaces. We 
would also like to invite the Genealog- 
ical Society of Washtenaw County to 
bring their archives to us and become 
our archival partner. For both reasons, 
we need more room! 


To accomplish all the above, we are 
applying for a 


tans > 
hee SE a 


Our new museum Graduate Intern 


quires. We do need financial 
help for these big projects! Sen- 
ator Jeff Irwin has been invited 
to tour our facility on June 21st. 
If financial help is not successful 
this year, we will try again next 
year. 


On June Ist, the Ypsilanti His- 
torical Society resumed their 
participation in the Normal Park 
Neighborhood Garage Sale. We 
recycled merchandise donated 
by members, made a good number 
of people happy with their purchases, 
made some money for YHS ($960.00), 
and had a great time doing it. Pictured 
after a full day of work are (page 3 top 
photo, left to right) Louise Schmultz, 
Fred Davis, Maria Davis, Amy Singer, 
Evan Milan, Rick Katon, Fofie Pappas, 
Bill Nickels, and Connor Ashley. Addi- 
tional volunteers that worked most of 
the day were Al Rudisill, Jan Rudisill, 
Marlene Moore, and Tom Warner. 


We were saddened to learn of the 
passing of Kathrine Willoughby Mi- 
callef earlier this year. She was a long- 
time volunteer in our archives and 
writer for our Gleanings publication. 
She designated us as one of the recip- 
ients of her memorial contributions. 
We will use the donations to purchase 


$433,000.00 State 
of Michigan one- 
time grant. Late 
in May, Repre- 
sentative Jimmy 
Wilson visited the 
museum. We ex- 
plained to Jimmy 
that admission 
to the museum is 
free and services 
in the archives are 
free of charge. We 
are completely 
self-funded with 
Zero financial 
support from the 
City of Ypsilanti 


Wilson. 
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W f YPSILANTI. 
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Volunteers at the Garage Sale in the Normal Park neighborhood. 


a high-resolution scanner for our ar- 
chives. The scanner will be commem- 
orated with a plaque reading “Kath- 
erine Willoughby Micallef Memorial 
Scanner.” 


Donors in memory of Kathrine in- 
cluded: Geraldine Anderson, Linda 
Burrell, Vickie Chevoor and Jeff 
Holoweiko, Mary & Lou Pomerville, 
John Johnson & Mary Cronin, Barry 
& Kathy Johnson, Nicholas and Hilary 
Lusardi, Barbara Mille, Thelma & Rob- 
ert Peper, John Willoughby, Julie & 
Dan Willoughby, Plante & Moran, LLC, 
Mary Hayden, Cristin Cline, Marcia & 
Robert McCrary, Joseph Parin, Mela- 
nie Calender, Daryl & Margaret Sell, 
B. Bassett, John & Mary Delcamp, 
Tenway LLC, Michael & Lennie Fink- 
beiner, 


You might be spending time this sum- 
mer cleaning out drawers and clos- 
ets. Our archives and museum will 
welcome paperwork and artifacts re- 
lated to your Ypsilanti home, family, 
business, schools, organizations, and 
churches. Donations by Ypsilantians 
during the last sixty or seventy years 
is how we have the best single source 
of Ypsilanti history! 


Remember to bring your summer 
guests for a visit this summer. We 
will be open our usual hours, Tues- 
day to Sunday from 2 to 5. Museum 
volunteers Jamie Hodges and Jaque- 


line Downing, with Museum Advisory 
Board Member Fofie Pappas, dressed 
our female mannequins in white sum- 
mer 19th Century Dresses with period 
accessories. The sight of them makes 
you want to hold their hands and be 
off to a summer party! Have a great 
summer! 


Fofie Pappas and Jamie Hodges dress our manne- 
quins in 19th Century summer whites. 


YPSILANTI 
FOOD CO-OP 


Your Neighborhood Grocery 
Store 


Locally-made bread, 
fresh produce, 
whole organic foods, 
Deli-made organic 
sandwiches & salads 
to go, local beer & 
wine, dairy and meat, 
and hundreds of 
bulk herbs, spices, & 
other foods! 


Curbside Pickup Available 
Email your list to 
curbside@ypsifoodcoop.org 


312 N River St, Ypsilanti 
734-483-1520 
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The Kinne Family — Their Life in a Box - continued from page 1 
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ROMEO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Annual Temperance Pledge. 


For one year from date I promise to abstain 


from the use of all Alcoholic and Intoricating lig- 
wors as a beverage, and also from the use of To- 
barro. 7 7 
Name ARA Y A 
q Aar. 22-0 150 7. y t 
ROMEO PUBLIC SCHOOLS - 


Annual Temperance Pledge. 
For one year from date I promise to abstain 


from the use of all Aleoholic and Intoxicating liq- 
wars as a beverage, and also from the use of To 


Name Cha, A A 


Date Marek 2318018, iy. 


ROMEO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Annual Temperance Pledge. 


| 
| 

| For one year from date I promise to abstain 
t from the use of all Alcoholic and Intoxicating lig- 
+ uors as a beverage, and also from the use of To- 
| bacco. > py 5 

Name Gilalling. 
Date Sharcha 3) 189%.. 


Temperance pledges from Florence Kinne's scrapbook. 


Kinne family scrapbook entry with a 100-year-old pressed flower. 


Kinne and also the letters and journal that Jane Kinne sup- 
plied which described the village of Ypsilanti’s reaction to 
the end of the Civil War and Lincoln’s death. I also wrote an 
article for the Fall 2022 Gleanings about the Kinne’s niece, a 
professional woman artist named Roccena Belinda Norris, 
who lived and prospered in Ypsilanti. In the Spring 2024 is- 
sue of the Gleanings, I wrote a biography of their daughter, 
Florence Kinne, who was the first woman teacher at Yale. 


The more that I came to know this 
family the more precious each tiny 
article in this cardboard box became 
to me, including 150-year-old scrap- 
books filled with school and con- 
cert programs, valentines and many 
family letters and newspaper clip- 
pings. There is even an essay which 
Dr. Kinne wrote about the dangers 
of drinking and smoking which won 
him the grand amount of $300 in a na- 
tional Temperance competition. 


If you were to put significant items from your life in a small 
box intended for posterity, what would they be? I’ve often 
asked myself that question as I delved into this cardboard 
Kinne family “treasure” chest. Perhaps this is a question 
which we all might ask ourselves and you might also won- 
der how it was that I obtained these items which, perhaps, 
only a historian would love. Let me tell you the history of the 


4 


If you were to put 
significant items from 
your life in a small box 
intended for posterity, 


what would they be? 


items in this ordinary cardboard box. 


Well, this journey started innocently enough. I received a 
nice letter from Brooklyn, New York, from a woman by the 
name of Jane Buckwalter who had recently inherited sev- 
eral landscapes and portraits painted by her distant cousin, 
Roccena Belinda Norris. She found my contact information 
on a Google search and wrote to ask if I knew anything 
about her. I had only the briefest of information — that she 
was the daughter of Justus Norris, an 
early settler and staunch abolitionist 
who was one of the founders of the Lib- 
erty Party in Washtenaw County which 
was composed of people who did every- 
thing possible to abolish slavery. As we 
corresponded through email and “snail 
mail” (better known as the post office), 
Jane copied and mailed me some of the 
letters that Dr. Amasa Kinne had writ- 
ten over 50 years starting in the 1840s 
when he was a young man trying to get 
through college at Dartmouth. 


The cardboard box and its amazing contents were mailed to 
me by Sue Demb. Sue is the great granddaughter of Amasa 
and Jane Kinne, and the cousin of Jane Buckwalter. Sue 
learned that Jane had shared letters and family stories with 
me, and passed along many more family artifacts of which 
she had been the caretaker. These artifacts included the 
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scrapbooks, medical ledger, school records, photos, and 
various papers. Cousins Jane and Sue, descendants of the 
Kinne family, provided so much information about a promi- 
nent Ypsilanti family's life in the mid to late 1800's, and now 
all of this information has been shared with the YHS archives 
and future Ypsilanti historians. 


This all occurred during the pandemic when I was isolated at 
home with my beloved dogs and cats and had plenty of time 
to attempt to decipher the faded ink and difficult handwrit- 
ing of Dr. Kinne as well as his relatives who wrote back to 
him. These letters have been cherished by his descendants 
and I was so honored that each week Jane would take the 
time and effort to copy and mail me a few more letters. Dr. 
Kinne and his family were all gifted writers and shared not 
only factual information but often put it in a setting which 
could easily be visualized. Through these documents I 
learned that Amasa was one of a number of brothers and 
that their wealthy father had intended to give each of them a 
farm. However, Amasa did not want to be a farmer. He want- 


' EAN 
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Dr. Amasa Kinne's Dartmouth College diploma and case, along with 
Dr. Kinne's Medical Journal. 


ed to help the sick and to that end enrolled at Dartmouth 
College. Letters to his brother Willard often implored him to 
beg their father to please send more money to cover tuition 
and living expenses, usually to no avail. 


Amasa was able to graduate with a bachelor' degree from 
Dartmouth but still needed to further his education in order 
to become a doctor of medicine. Then Amasa fell in love 
with the “most perfect woman” — Susan. He recounts a little 
story of how during a “date” he managed to tip her off the 
sled they were riding on and into the snow while he was 
showing off for her. As a young man Amasa had two dreams: 
1. To graduate as a physician and 2. To marry the love of his 
life — Susan. Like the best suspense story, I had to keep read- 
ing and begging Jane to copy and mail me even more letters. 
In them I found that Amasa had to take several years away 
from college before saving the money required to complete 
his medical degree. During that time, he found a teaching job 
in a one room school house where he taught 40 pupils rang- 
ing from kindergarteners learning letters of the alphabet to 


YPSIDANTI HIGH SOHOOL, 


1898, 


GRADUATING + +4 4 
t + # EXERCISES 


ca at 
THE METHODIST CHUR CH, 
RONS A; 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 77, 


AT 8 O'CLOCK. 


INSTRUCTORS, 
AUSTIN GEORGE, Superintendent. 
A. R. CRITTENDEN, Principal, 
Heren A. Rice, Preceptress. 
DzForresr Ross. Kate O, ARNOLD 
ANGELINE WILSON, Harrie M. CuLvar 


ELLA M, 
SPENCER, Florence L. Basserr, 
Marcarer E. GILBERT. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
W. H. Sweer, President, 
E. D. Homes, Secretary. 
D.-C, GRIFFEN, Treasurer, 


D. ©. BarcneLogr, 
ENNIE B. KINNE, 
D. L. Davis. 


i 


Ypsilanti High School 1898 graduating exercises listing Jane (Jennie) 
Kinne as the only female member of the Board of Education. 
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The Kinne Family — Their Life in a Box - continued from page 5 


i, Tb 


Kinne Box donation to the YHS Archives. 


advanced students studying Greek 
and Latin. He saved every penny that 
he could and that meant finding a mid- 
dle room in a boarding house where 
he could barely keep from freezing to 
death in the cold winter. He accom- 
plished this by standing adjacent to the 
wall next to another boarder’s room 
which was heated by a small stove, as 
he didn’t want to waste money by pur- 
chasing coal or wood to heat his own 
room. In the cardboard box are not 
only the letters that Jane shared with 
me, including several written to family 
memberwhere he describes Susan and 
her virtues, but the two hard earned 
diplomas from Dartmouth! 


With degree in hand, Amasa and Su- 
san married and moved to Jeffrey, 
New Hampshire, to set up his med- 
ical practice. In order to earn extra 
money Amasa also becomes a Justice 
of the Peace in the small community. 
In the box is a legal certificate giving 
him the power of the Justice of the 
Peace. There is also a thick volume 
with carefully written names and the 
fees charged for medical intervention 
while in New Hampshire and then as 


the pages continue, in his handwritten 
script, he carefully documented each 
office or home visit following his move 
to Ypsilanti in 1850. Glancing through 
these records we find the names of 
many of the early founders of the vil- 
lage of Ypsilanti. Yes, this ledger book 
is in the box and has survived nearly 
150 years. 


The medical ledger, coupled with let- 
ters, tells us that Susan is experienc- 
ing some complications from what 
seems to be a heart issue, probably 
brought about by a childhood bout of 
rheumatic fever. Amasa is also wor- 
ried that he is not making enough 
money to support his growing family. 
What to do? This is when he packs up 
his family and makes the move to Yp- 
silanti. I have wondered why Ypsilan- 
ti of all places and then remembered 
that his oldest sister Mary Ann Kinne 
Norris first came here in 1834 with her 
husband Justus and two daughters, 
and there is some evidence that he 
had previously visited the small vil- 
lage. Amasa is so well satisfied with 
Ypsilanti that he urges his wife Su- 
san’s brother-in-law to join them when 


he finished his pharmacy training at 
Dartmouth. Thus, Amasa goes into 
the drug store business on the main 
street in the town,which not only sold 
drugs, but postcards and sundries 
and became the recruiting station for 
the Civil War. Yes, in the box is their 
business card and even the deed for 
the store as well as the deed for the 
cozy home that Amasa also used as 
his home office on Cross Street next 
to the three-story Union School. 


There is no letter telling of the death 
of the love of his life Susan. I’ve asked 
myself why and also no letter tell- 
ing of his marriage two years later 
to a 26-year-old school teacher, Jane 
Bristol, that his niece Helen Norris 
of Hillsdale County introduced him 
to. My guess is that both letters were 
mailed to other relatives for their 
reading and somehow, with the large 
family to share them with, they never 
made it back to his brother Willard’s 
collection of letters which are in the 
box. 


After his marriage to Jane, sever- 
al scrapbooks in the box reflect the 
important events in the Kinne fam- 
ily’s life in Ypsilanti. There are brief 
newspaper clippings and a poignant 
one describing the sudden death of 
his 11-year-old son Charles, obituar- 
ies, wedding invitations, post cards, 
graduation programs for the four 
Kinne children, photographs, letters 
and cards from grateful patients to Dr. 
Kinne, and also signed Temperance 
pledges from a few of the Romeo High 
School students taught by his daugh- 
ter Florence. Besides the scrapbooks 
there are articles that Amasa wrote 
for various medical societies includ- 
ing one on how the kind doctor was 
able to correct a birth injury of a mu- 
latto baby through physical therapy 
which shows us that his patients were 
both black and white, unusual at the 
time. There is a printed pamphlet on 
the dangers that a damp basement 
without air flow poses for a family 
and there is an essay on the dangers 
of alcohol which earned him a second 
prize sum of $300 from a temperance 
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society. Yes, all of this and more are 
in the small box of mementos. Now, 
to top it all off is the scrapbook that 
was kept by his oldest daughter Flor- 
ence during her few years of teaching 
in Romeo at both private and public 
schools. She carefully pasted in the 
scrapbook class lists and programs 
from the Ypsilanti school system, the 
Michigan Normal College and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where she was 
one of the few women in attendance 
to earn a bachelor’s degree and then 
a master’s degree. The family legend 
is that she was admitted on the condi- 
tion that she had to sit behind a screen 
in class so as not to “distract the male 
students.” 


So, dear reader, what would you save 
if a single cardboard box were to tell 
the life story of you and your family? I 
have so much love and respect for the 
Kinne family and their impact on the 
village of Ypsilanti after exploring the 
few items which they have left to pos- 
terity. All of us must share our thanks 


Kirk@profitlegalservice.com 
(517) 525-7294 


to the generosity of the Kinne descen- 
dants Jane Buckwalter and Sue Demb. 
You might wish to read more about 
them in the articles I have written for 
the Gleanings listed below or even 
read some of the letters and view the 
“treasures” that are now safely housed 
at the Ypsilanti Historical Society ar- 
chives. I will miss the cardboard box 
but it is now where it should be. 


Kinne Family articles in past issues of 
the Gleanings: Summer 2021: A View 
of Ypsilanti in the 1850s. Spring 2022: 
Dr. Amasa Kinne’s Civil War Letters 
— Describing the Horrible Realities 
of the War. Fall 2022:Roccena Belin- 
da Norris of Ypsilanti — Professional 
Woman Artist. Spring 2024: Miss Flor- 
ence Bingham Kinne — From an Yp- 
silanti Doctor’s Daughter to the First 
Woman Teacher at Yale University. 


(Janice Anschuetz has lived im the 
historic east side of Ypsilanti for over 
50 years. She is an Ypsilanti historian 
and a regular contributor to the 
Gleanings.) 


Historic 
Depot Town 


Linda French 


Owner 


56 East Cross Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48198 


Phone: (734) 483-1035 
Fax: (734-483-1490 
ladyfrench@aol.com 

www.sidetrackbarandgrill.com 


Kirk A. Profit 


Profit Legal Services, PLLC 
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1598 to 1930 - 


Local Women Begin ; 
Their Athletic Journey «<; 


BY C. TINO LAMBROS 


s the Ypsilanti community begins its third cen- 
As let's look at the beginnings and growth of 

women athletics. 2023 was the 50th anniversa- 
ry of them receiving full opportunities to showcase 
their skills not only at the high school and collegiate 
levels, but the professional and Olympic levels as well. 
And, ... in the year 1973, 50 + years ago, how our communi- 
ty inadvertently found itself in the national limelight in the 
battle for gender equality and recognition in athletics. 


Ypsilanti High School's first yearbook, the 1898 Ypsi Dix- 
it, printed a prophetic statement as an introduction to its 
sport's section. The Athletic Committee, struggling mightily 
to organize their boy's football, baseball and track teams, 
stated the rise in popularity of athletics in college should 
be a sign that high schools need to strengthen their teams. 
Three students made up this athletic committee: Arthur 
Holmes, William Sherman and Atwood McAndrew. There 
didn’t appear to be official coaches or administrative in- 
volvement. There was no mention made of any sports activ- 
ities involving girls’ participation in this first YHS yearbook. 


As challenging as it was for men to get recognition and sup- 
port in 1898, it was much more challenging and difficult for 
the girls to accomplish the same. It was and is a long, hard- 
fought battle as we look at the past 125 years. Surprisingly, 
the 1907 Ypsi Dixit’s title page to the yearbook’s 

sport’s section pictures a drawing of a 
women tennis player, dressed in the 
acceptable uniform of the era, 
while the same section in the 
1906 yearbook shows 
a brawny, muscular 


macho male ath- g 


lete. 


In the post-Civil 

War years women were 

beginning to be heard. 

They survived the Civil War 
but many of their spouses 
and family members did not. 
Women were called upon to take 
on responsibilities and duties 
previously considered “men’s 
work”. There was a noticeable 
rise in the number of women’s 
colleges in the U.S.A. post-Civil 


gor 


This picture was used for the same purpose as the tennis player 
in the 1907 Dixit Yearbook, but in the 1908 YHS Dixit yearbook. 


This tennis picture 
was taken from the 
1907 YHS Dixit Year- 
book. It was used as 
a title page for the 
Athletics section of 
the yearbook. There 
were no organized 
women's sports at 
YHS in 1907. 


War. From this came a movement that women needed to 
exercise their muscles as well as their minds. The belief was 
that women needed and wanted more athletic activities. 


In 1891, James Naismith developed the initial rules for 
men's basketball at Springfield College in Massachusetts, 
then called the YMCA Training School in Springfield. Cenda 
Barrison, a women's gymnastics instructor at the all-wom- 
en's Smith College in Northampton, Massachusetts, visited 
Mr. Naismith. Ms. Barrison learned the basics of basketball 
from Mr. Naismith and introduced basketball to the women 
at Smith College in 1892. 


However, to protect the fair gender, men modified the 
rules. By 1894, the game was becoming popu- 
lar. Their modified rules lasted well into the 
1920's. A few of the rules’ modifications 
included the game played on a court 
with three sections; a player 
must play within their own 
section; the game was played 
with 6 players: 2 guards, 2 
centers, and 2 forwards; and 
players were not allowed to steal 
the ball from another player. The 
three-section court lasted until 
1938. 


Women wore corsets, middy blouses, 
bloomers and other apparel of the era 
not considered “sports ware”. Not 
exactly comfortable game uniforms. 
Corsets and small waists caused 
breathing issues for the players. As 
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Roosevelt Yearbook. 


Page Forty-four 


more women took up the sport, players’ 
apparel changed, and the look of our 
female athletes became more popular 
and influenced women’s fashions of the 
1920's. 


In 1896 the first college Women's bas- 
ketball game was played between Stan- 
ford and the University of California at 
Berkley. 700 hundred spectators attend- 
ed, all women, as men were not allowed 
to attend. Men climbed to the roof of 
the Page Street Armory in San Franci- 
so to watch Stanford's victory. By 1923, 
22% of America's colleges had women's 
varsity sports teams. 


In several areas around the country 
in the 1890's, two organizations were 
formed and spreading quickly through 
high schools. Both were promoting 
girls’ sports and competition. Rules and 
by-laws were developed and becoming 
national. One was the G.A.A — Girls' 
Athletic Association, and the other was 


=== 


the G.A.C - Girls’ Athletic Club. 


The 1913 the Ypsi Dixit Yearbook (Yp- 

silanti High School Yearbook) noted 
an active YWCA school organization. 
It wasn’t until 1919 that competitions 
were held intramurally with the Se- 
nior girls winning the intraschool bas- 
ketball championship. Through the 
GAC/GAA there was a point system 
used where the young girl athletes 
could proudly earn their Y letter for 
their participation. 


In 1917, the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association formed a committee 
on women’s athletics. In 1920, another 
long and arduous 100 year social bat- 
tle ended with the passage of the 19th 
Amendment, enfranchising women all 
the rights allowed an American citi- 
zen, including the “Right to Vote”. 


In 1920 YHS formed a YHS Athletic 
Council. By 1922 YHS had formed it’s 


Ladies Literary Club 
218 N. Washington Street 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 


www ladieslitereryclub.org 


Rent our historic 1842 Greek Revival 
Clubhouse for showers, receptions, 
business meetings, club meetings 
and family gatherings. 


For more information 
visit our website: 


ladiesliteraryclub.org 


Where good friends share 
good beer and good food. 


Located in the heart 
of Ypsilanti. 


CARRYOUT AND DELIVERY 
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124 Pearl Street 
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1898-1930 - Local Women Begin Their Athletic Journey - continued from page 9 


own GAC...”to promote bet- 
ter athletics among the girls 
of the High School”. The 1922 
officers were President, Hel- 
en Matthews; Vice President, 
Helen Squiers; Secretary/ 
Treasurer, Dorothy William- 
son; Standing Chairman for 
the membership, Dorothy 
Manseau; and Standing Chair- 
man for the social committee, 
Helen Springer. Other mem- 
bers were Marjory Bowen, 
Amna Cripps, Lucille Ensign, 
Lillian Gourly, Bertha Hayes, 
Josephine Lecklitner, Ruth Le- 
land, Murial Ollett, Delphine 
Varney and Dorothy Hewitt. 
Points were earned in volley- 
ball and basketball, as well 
as participating in swimming 
instruction held in the Nor- 
mal Pool. (E.M.U. — Michigan 
State Normal College). That 
first year, Marjory Bowen and 
Cornelia “Corny” Everard 
earned their prestigious GAC 
pin. (NOTE- I believe Corne- 
lia Everard was the Ypsilanti 
school district nurse for many 
years and her sister Miss Eve- 

rard was a highly respected, and strict elementary teacher). 


school in June 1928, eleven 
irls were awarded 


of a ‘ound 

are the highest reward 

girl can carn in athletics. Everything is 
symbolized in them, scholarship, posture, atti- 
tude, appearance on gym floor, the games played 
in and the sportsmanship shown. Every girl is 


ceive this award. 


During the fall term the eight girls wearing 


In 1922, the first swimming competition was held, and the 
first place swimmers were, last names only, the Plunge, 
Hubacher — 35 feet; Breast Stroke, Bowen; Back Stroke, 
Hankinson; Diving, Everard; Free Style, Hankinson; Lifesav- 
ing, Sophomores (Leland); Candle Race, Springer. I cannot 
explain what a couple of these events were. (I recall reading 
about the Plunge as an event in the Boy’s State Tournament. 
I believe the competitor jumped in the pool at one end, went 
to the bottom and swam underwater as far as possible be- 
fore popping to the surface.) 


By 1923 the GAC had grown. The Dixit reported 24 young 
ladies had earned their “Circle Y’ GAC pin acquiring the 
required points through intraclass competitions of spelling 
and pronunciation, extemporaneous speaking, basketball, 
volleyball and swimming. The girls’ basketball team was 
organized by Miss Armstrong. They played one game de- 
feating the “Alumni Team”, 27 — 15. The school team was 
led by Captain and “Best All-Around Player”, Helen Wilber. 
Other players highlighted in the yearbook were Marion Dig- 
nan, Muriel Ollett, and Phyllis Brooks. The GAC continued 
into the 1960’s with sports: swimming, softball, badminton, 
basketball and volleyball. Competition continued to be in- 
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During the Fall Term in 1928 the “R” Club was formed. 


tramural. 


1921 - YHS opened a new third 
floor gymnasium. (I can’t pic- 
ture where it could have been?) 


1922 - YHS officially became 
the “Purple and Gold”. The 
boys’ teams were members of 
a league with Wyandotte, Roy- 
al Oak, Monroe, Mt. Clemens 
and Windsor. 


1923 — YHS GAC - 24 members 
earned enough points to re- 
ceive their “Circle Y” pin. 


1925 — YHS fight song — “Three 
Cheers for Ypsi High School” 
appeared in their yearbook 


1926 — YHS had their first All 
Girls’ Band, directed by Mr. 
Barnhill. It was the first all- 
girls band to be organized in 
this part of the state. By this 
time, most schools had mixed 
gender organizations such as 
choirs, bands, school govern- 
ment and many others. 


1928 — Roosevelt High School 
held an intraclass basketball 
tournament. The game article did 
not mention who played or won but did give the format ; 
Round 1 would be played on a 3 division court and Round 
2 would be played on a 2 division court. Roosevelt had the 
school’s largest organization — GAA — Girls’ Athletic Associ- 
ation. Every girl automatically became a member when they 
entered ninth grade and membership was carried through 
graduation. The Girls Athletic Council was made up of Hel- 
en McLane, Treasurer; Eleanor McKay; Miss Todd, Sponsor; 
Nancy Quirk, Secretary; Dorothy Eckley; Mary Foster, Pres- 
ident; Dorothy Bone, Ruth Wetterhall, and Beulah Neir. 


1929 — RHS had a Girls’ Athletic Council and an “R Club”. 
From the 1928 Roosevelt yearbook - Eleven young ladies 
were awarded the block “R” for the first time, the highest 
award a girl could earn in athletics. “Everything is symbol- 
ized in them, scholarship, posture, attitude, appearance on 
the gym floor, the games played in and the sportsmanship 
shown. Every girl is looking forward to the time when she 
will receive this award.” 


1929 — RHS GAA was very active. When the 1928-29 school 
year began, the eight girls wearing the “R” decided to form 
the Girls’ “R” Club, their mission statement stated, “The 
purpose of the club is to stimulate an interest in the right 
type of athletics for recreation and social benefits; to pro- 


Girls’ “R” Club 


form a girls’ “R” club. The purpose of the cluy 
is to stimulate an interest in the right type of 
athletics for recreation and social benefits; to 
promote good health and general physical ef- 
ciency, and to create a wider friendship among 
the girls of Roosevelt High School. 


The Girls’ Athletic Association and “R” Club 
owe much of their present success to theit 
founder and sponsor, Miss Todd. She works with 
untiring energy for the success of athletics among 
Roosevelt girls and too high a tribute could no: 
be paid here for her carnest efforts. 
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mote good health and general physical 
efficiency, and to create a wider friend- 
ship among the girls of Roosevelt High 
School.” Much praise and appreciation 
was bestowed upon their founder and 
sponsor, Miss Todd, for her work with 
“untiring energy for the success of ath- 
letics among Roosevelt girls and too 
high a tribute could not be paid for her 
earnest efforts”. 


By 1929 Tuskegee Institute had one 
of the first women’s college track and 
field teams offering scholarships in the 
U.S.A. 


1930 — RHS — GAA members Mary Fos- 
ter and Dorothy Ecklay were chosen to 
attend the annual sports conference at 
the University of Michigan. 


This is a glimpse of the Ypsilanti area’s 
pioneers, our foundations in the wom- 
en’s athletic world that set the ground- 
work for later generations to build 
upon. Names you may have heard. May- 


be family and friends that were talked 
about around the dinner table. 


Once again world events helped to 
spark change. New ideas. New heroes. 
This article touches on the beginnings, 
the late 1800’s to about 1930. Future ar- 
ticles will move ahead from there. We 
have come through the turn of the cen- 
tury, Post World War I, Spanish Flu epi- 
demic to the “Roaring 20’s and the Flap- 
pers, and the changes in music, fashion, 
and freedoms. This segment leads us 
to the depression and all the conflicts 
brewing in Europe. It covers about 30 
years of the battle for athletic equality. 


Athletics at all levels pick up. New 
sports heroes evolve and catch our at- 
tention as news travels quickly around 
the country. College. Professional. 
Baseball. Football. Basketball. Hockey. 
Golf. The Olympics. And more. So many 
new heroes. Male and Female. 


In the 1930’s a name that I recall reading 


about on the world stage was still a 
well-known name in the 1950’s when 
I was paying attention to sports. 
Unbelievable achievements and tal- 
ent- “Babe” Didrikson- Zaharias. She 
received her Babe Ruth nickname 
“Babe” when she hit five home runs 
in a single game. “Babe” went on to 
excel in golf, basketball, tennis, base- 
ball, swimming, roller skating, bowl- 
ing , track and field, and the 1932 
Olympics. The Associated Press and 
Sports Writers voted her the “Best 
Female Athlete of the first half of 
the 20th Century”. A reporter asked 
her if there was anything she didn’t 
play? “Yeah!”, she responded. “Dolls!” 


(Tino Lambros is a graduate of 
Ypsilanti High School. He was a 
wrestler and later became a State 
Champion and an All-American at the 
University of Michigan. 
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Lambie Farm 


and the Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve 


BY ROBERT ANSCHUETZ 


parents of 9 children when they decided to 

pack up their belongings from Strathav- 
en, Scotland, in April of 1839. The Lambies 
were in search of land, comfort and an es- 
cape from whiskey, which their religious 
tendencies were strongly against. The fam- 
ily set sail toward New York City on a ship 
with 35 passengers with their furniture, 
dishware and other belongings. From New 
York, they traveled up the Hudson River 
toward Buffalo, and from there they took a 
steamship across Lake Erie to Detroit. The 
Lambies had finally arrived in America and 
rented a house in Detroit to start their new future. 


Pi and Mary Lambie were middle-aged 


Shortly after their arrival, Francis Lambie and his el- 
dest son, 18-year-old William, born on April 15, 1821, 
set out to seek farmland in the vicinity of Detroit. The two 
of them took the Michigan Central Rail Road westward to 
Wayne, where they trekked through forested land toward 
Plymouth. There, they encountered a fellow Scotsman, 
who encouraged them to look for land near the Huron River 
close to the newly formed village of Ypsilanti. Taking that 
advice, the father and son walked further west and wound 
up in Ypsilanti at Parry’s Tavern, which was located at the 
southeast corner of Congress Street (now Michigan Avenue) 
and Huron Street. There, they ran into a real estate agent 
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William Lambie. 


named Mr. Kilpatrick, who told Francis Lambie that 
he had a nice farm for sale at a cheap price in Su- 
perior Township, three miles north of Ypsilanti. 


The 80-acre property that Francis Lambie 
purchased in June 1839 was called the Moon 
Farm and was located on the south side of 
Geddes Road between Prospect and Le- 
Forge Roads. The house on the property 
had been a profitable brick tavern that sold 
whiskey to weary men on a heavily-traveled 
route halfway between Ann Arbor and Sel- 
don Corners near Wayne. But Francis Lambie 
wouldn't have anything to do with the whiskey 
business, so he closed the tavern and instead 
plowed the fields and established his property as a 
working farm. Francis Lambie also purchased a herd 
of 150 sheep. Once the farm was established, they 
sold butter for eight cents a pound and eggs for six cents 
a dozen. The family lived at this house for 15 years, raising 
their young children while the older ones set out to establish 
lives for themselves. 


The eldest of the Lambie children, William, was nearing 
manhood and was soon to start a family of his own. Wil- 
liam purchased the 40 acres comprising the south half of his 
father's farm in 1844. The Lambies were aware of another 
family from Scotland living in Augusta Township, who had 
come over to the United States in 1842. Robert and Anne 
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Campbell's family had 8 children, the 
oldest named Mary. William Lambie 
courted Mary Campbell, and they 
were married on November 11, 1849, 
and resided in the city of Detroit for 
a year. In 1850, William and Mary 
Lambie moved back to the Ypsilanti 
area from Detroit to settle on those 40 
acres of farmland in Superior Town- 
ship. William soon purchased another 
40 acres adjoining his existing prop- 
erty to the south, giving the farm ac- 
cess to Clark Road. William and Mary 
Lambie's farmhouse, which he called 
the Marsh farm, gave the couple room 
to start their own family, and they 
went on to have six children (Amne, 
Mary, Francis, Elizabeth, Isabelle, and 
Robert), all of which were born in the 
farmhouse. 


Francis Lambie never really felt at 
home in America and never lost his 
allegiance to the United Kingdom. 
Francis always wanted to “die under 
the Crown,” so in 1854 Francis and 
Mary Lambie, along with their young- 
est children, moved to a farm about 
three miles downriver from Windsor, 
Ontario, directly on the Detroit Riv- 
er. Francis and Mary Lambie's history 
from 1852-1905 is currently housed 
in a group of four series of records at 
the Municipal Archives located at the 
Windsor Public Library. According to 
the library records, the elder Lambies 
were one of the most prominent fam- 
ilies in the history of Windsor. They 
owned significant pieces of property 


around Windsor and they “moved in 
the most prestigious social circles with 
Essex County's most illustrious citi- 
zens during the 19th century.” Francis 
and Mary's son James Lambie owned a 
general store in the west end of Wind- 
sor. In the 1870's the city of Windsor 
attempted to relocate the Ferry Street 
dock to another location further east 
on the river. James Lambie led a cam- 
paign to successfully prevent the dock 
from being moved because it would 
have threatened the trade that the 
west-end businesses had with Detroit. 
James Lambie was also involved in 
Windsor's anti-alcohol movement, and 
organized temperance meetings in the 
1880s. He founded Windsor’s Band of 
Hope Society to promote temperance 
with the community's youth. Much 
more information about the Lambie 
family in Windsor can be obtained at 
this website devoted to prominent Ca- 
nadians of Scottish heritage: https:// 
tinyurl. com/2uzfk6fm 


By this time, some of the other chil- 
dren had settled in Detroit. This left 
only William Lambie and his brother 
Robert in the Ypsilanti area. Robert 
Lambie was a tailor who opened a 
clothing store and a dry goods store. 
Robert also served on Ypsilanti's first 
city council in 1858. William and Mary 
Lambie remained on the farm and 
cultivated a diverse farmstead. They 
planted an apple and peach orchard 
on the property and also raised sheep 
and chickens and grew wheat, barley, 
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Lambie Farm and the Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve - continued from page 13 


corn, oats and beans. They also planted a grove of oak trees. 


William Lambie’s farming methods proved to be very suc- 
cessful. An 1877 article published in multiple newspapers in 
the United States stated: “Wm. Lambie, Ypsilanti, Mich., re- 
ports a yield of 900 bushels of ears of corn on ten acres, at a 
cost per bushel of 7 cents in the ear. The interesting feature 
is the cost per bushel, rather than the yield per acre. As the 
land was a reclaimed marsh, and was quadrupled in value in 
the process of producing corn at 7 cents per bushel, it may 
be considered a sample of first-class farming.” 


William Lambie was very proud of his profession as a farm- 
er and argued that farming was the best occupation that 
mankind ever knew. He once wrote, “The best legacy an 
old farmer can leave to young America is a good example of 
honest wroth and hallowed memories that will be as lasting 
as the soul’s existence.” Lambie often wrote letters to his 
hometown newspaper in Scotland, the Hamilton Advertiser. 
In one of the letters, published on March 26, 1887, he wrote 
that Mr. Gilchrist, a merchant buyer from Glasgow, Scotland, 
came to Ypsilanti to purchase 2,000 bags of Ypsilanti flour. 
Lambie went on to write, “If the Stra’ven bakers get their 
flour from Glasgow as they did when I was a boy, it will be 
a real pleasure to me to think that some of my old friends in 
Stra’ven may be eating good loaf bread, bawbee rows, and 
big scones, made of the wheat that grew on our farm.” In 
this same letter, Lambie again describes his admiration for 
the farming profession: “Mankind may be divided into two 
classes — the workers and the eaters, or to make it plainer 
— the feeders and the fed; the farmers always holding the 
first position, and the people of culture and refinement in the 
great cities the second.” 


William Lambie was a writer and poet, and kept a personal 
diary describing the day-to-day toils of his life from 1864- 
1899. Lambie’s diary mostly covered the mundane chores 
required of a farmer, such as rising early and working the 
entire day, caring for livestock, planting seeds in the spring, 
harvesting crops in the fall, and traveling to town for church 
and commercial activities. | Lambie’s diary also covered 
many personal thoughts, such as his political views, his full 
support for the temperance and abolitionist movements, the 
births and deaths in the community, and his love of his farm, 
nature, and family. William Lambie’s diary also provided 
meteorological accounts, noting extremely hot or cold days. 
Lambie also noted celestial events such as a lunar eclipse 
on August 12, 1878, a solar eclipse on July 29, 1897, and the 
witnessing of the aurora borealis, or northern lights, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1881. 


For many years, Lambie wrote essays and poems that were 
published in the local Ypsilanti newspapers. He also wrote 
a book published in 1883 called “Life on the Farm and Se- 
lections in Prose and Poetry.” As the title implies, the book 
contains many poems written by Lambie, and also has sev- 
eral chapters describing Lambie’s philosophies of life. An 
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burned down in 1908. 


advertisement in the Detroit Free Press stated that the 
book could be purchased for 30 cents postpaid. Lambie 
was bold enough to send a complimentary copy of his 
book to the Prime Minister of England, Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, for whom Lambie was a great admirer. Lambie 
received the following reply from the Prime Minister’s of- 
fice: 


10 Downing Street, Whitehall, May 22, 1884 


Sir — I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending him your work entitled “Life on the 
Farm.” I am, sir, Your obedient servant, S. Levesanpower 


Lambie’s Life on the Farm was reviewed by many newspa- 
pers across the country, and even across the ocean. The 
Hamilton Advertiser, of Hamilton, Strathclyde, Scotland, 
published a review of the book on October 27, 1883. In the 
review, it stated that “in stormy days and while resting at 
noon he has been in the habit of writing the thoughts that 
passed through his mind while working on the farm. They 
have apparently been contributed to the newspaper press, 
and now in collected form make up the book.” The review 
goes on to say how it appreciates that Lambie wrote about 
his recollections of his birthplace in Scotland. 


Lambie’s favorite poet was not Scotland’s most famous 
writer, Robert Burns, but an American quaker and aboli- 
tionist named John Greenleaf Whittier. In January, 1888, 
Lambie wrote a poem in honor of Whittier’s 80th birthday 
that was published in the Ypsilanti Commercial. He sent 
a copy of the poem along with birthday greetings and a 
self-addressed return postcard to Whittier in hopes that he 
would return the correspondence. Lambie was thrilled to 
receive the postcard from Whittier in return. The return 
card from Whittier read: “Danvers, Mass, 1st Mo. 12 1888, 
Dear Friend, I heartily thank thee for thy poetical tribute 
and am thy sincere friend, John G. Whittier.” 
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Lambie Farm and the Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve - continued from page 14 


Between his writings for the local newspapers, his book, 
and his diary, Lambie painted perhaps the most complete 
picture of what it was like to live in the vicinity of Ypsilanti 
in the second half of the 19th century. Fortunately, the fam- 
ily retained his diary that was published in totality in the 
Gleanings, and his book has been scanned and posed on the 
internet for perpetuity. 


Some interesting listings in Lambie's diary pertaining to his 
literary aspirations are included here: 


May 26, 1877:“My poem Auld Lang Syne in the Commercial.” 


September 3, 1883:“Paid Beal $60 and brought home 200 of 
‘Life on the Farm.” 


November 9, 1883:“Fine review of Life on the Farm' in Ham- 
ilton Adventurer.” 


June 7, 1884:“Letter from W.E. Gladstone's secretary - Prime 
Minister of England - thanking me for Life on the Farm.” 


November 21, 1884:“Got some money for ‘Life on the Farm’ 
but my literary venture not very profitable.” 


December 10, 1887:“Wrote lines to Whittier on his eightieth 
birthday.” 


January 6, 1888:“My poem about Whitter’s Birthday in the 
Commercial.” 


January 17, 1888:“Received a kind complementary postcard 
from my favorite poet, Dear delightful John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier.” 


September 10, 1892:“Wrote lines regarding Whittier’s death.” 


September 28, 1892:“Mrs. Deubel said my poem was good 
as the Fair.” 


May 5, 1894: “Got a paper from Boston containing one of my 
poems!” 


In October 1884, with all of the children grown and moved 
out, William and Mary Lambie left the farmhouse north of 
Clark Road and moved to a new home on River Street in 
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Sample of William Lambie's hand-written diary from January 1st and 2nd of 1894. 
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Ypsilanti Township between Holmes Road and Clark Road. 
They rented their old family farmhouse to a man named 
Mr. Fox. In 1884, William and Mary’s son, Robert, married 
Hattie Younglove. Shortly after, Mr. Fox moved out of the 
old Lambie farmhouse and Hattie’s mother moved in. In 
January of 1886, Robert and Hattie Lambie moved into the 
Lambie farmhouse. They went on to have seven children of 
their own that were born in the family homestead. 


Almost immediately after moving from the farmhouse 
where he raised his family and worked so hard cultivating 
the land, Lambie had regrets about his move off the farm to 
his house on River Street. Here are some excerpts from his 
diary about the move: 


October 19, 1884: “Took up furniture and put down carpets 
in the new home. We all had dinner there. The old home 
where we lived for 30 years stripped of furniture and carpets 
looks desolate and forlorn.” 


October 22, 1884: “Left the old Home where all the family 
were born and moved to the new home on the Hill-set up 
the coal stove and find the new home cheerful, beautiful and 
comfortable and yet felt sad.” 


December 11, 1884: “Went down and fed the sheep — down- 
hearted about the old home where I spent 34 years and 
wrote sometimes regarding it.” 


February 2, 1886: “Mary & I drove down in the Cutter and 
visited Robert and his wife in our old home and was almost 
sorry we ever left it.” 


December 23, 1886: “Misty morning. 16 above zero-Brother 
Robert and daughter called the two Marys and I drove down 
to Robert’s - The old home where we fought life’s battle so 
long.” 


January 18, 1889: “Went to the old home with Robert and 
saw him chopping the Willows I planted many years ago.” 


August 18, 1892: “I sat under the trees alone and mused on 
younger days and the old home.” 


William Lambie next to his daughter Anna Lambie, with William's 
wife Mary to the rear. 
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William Lambie was a member of the Pioneer So- 
ciety of Washtenaw County. He was friends with 
many of the families that settled the Ypsilanti area 
when it was nothing more than woods on the riv- 
er. Lambie saw a lot of changes in his life, which 
ended on April 25, 1900. After Robert Lambie left 
the farmhouse in the early 1900's, the old 80-acre 
Lambie farm on the north side of Clark Road 
passed through several hands over the years, but 
the property remained mostly intact. The house 
and barns on the marsh farm were eventually torn 
down. A portion of the property that had previous- 
ly contained the house was sold off and subdivid- 
ed, but the remainder of the property sat essential- 
ly vacant for many decades. 


In 2017, the Washtenaw County Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission (WCPRC) acquired 53 acres 
of the former 80-acre Lambie farm north of Clark 
Road, and named this property the “Highland Pre- |, 

serve.” In 2023, WCPRC acquired an additional 22 : 
acres south of Clark Road and west of the adjacent 
Highland Cemetery, that was added to the High- 


Lambie House 
Lambie Farm 


a 


The full map of both the northern and 
southern portions of the Janice Anschuetz 
Highland Preserve, separated by Clark Road. 


W. Clark Road 


biography is featured in an article in 


land Preserve. This property had also been owned 
by the Lambie family. The Highland Preserve land 
adjacent to the cemetery is a unique hillside prairie 
that boasts rare plant communities that have been studied 
by naturalists and academics since the 1800s. Specimens 
collected from this site are referenced in the 1924 publica- 
tion Flora of Washtenaw County by Bronson Walpole. Some 
specimens collected here are even housed in the National 
Herbarium in Washington D.C. Through the research of 
historical herbarium records at the University of Michigan 
and Eastern Michigan University, over 400 unique plant 
specimens once inhabited the property, making it one of 
the highest diversities ever recorded at a Washtenaw Coun- 
ty preserve. The current state of the Highland Preserve is, 
of course, much degraded ecologically from its state in the 
1800s, but WCPRC will be working to address re-creating a 
more natural biodiversity through land restoration. 


Dr. Max Minor Peet, an ornithologist and neurosurgeon who 
grew up in Ypsilanti in the early 1900's, studied the natural 
habitat of the area adjacent to the Highland Cemetery that 
is now part of the Highland Preserve. Dr. Max Minor Peet’s 


The Highland Preserve Property to the 
north of Clark Road overlayed onto the 
Lambie property and farmhouse. 


the Spring 2021 issue of the Glean- 
ings. Peet referred to the area as 
the “bayou.” From the article in the 
Gleanings, we can get a feel for how 
the area looked from the early 1900’s. Fortunately, much 
of it is unchanged to this day. A portion of the article is 
repeated here: 


Peet’s study of the ecology of the birds of the Ypsilanti bay- 
ou began while he was still in high school and is one of the 
earliest important studies in avian ecology in the United 
States. The Ypsilanti Bayou consists of approximately 60 
acres of land to the west and southwest of the Highland 
Cemetery. Over a period of six years from 1902-1908, Peet 
made observations of birds in the Huron River valley. Peet’s 
paper identified the habits and habitats of 154 different spe- 
cies of birds in the Ypsilanti Bayou. He noted their nesting 
habits, their feeding habits, their migration patterns, and 
how commonly they were spotted in the region. From his 
study, Peet noted about the Ypsilanti bayou that “the bayou 
alone offers exceptional opportunities for the study from an 
ecological standpoint, because of the variety of conditions 
and the fact that it is practically free from changes due to 
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Lambie Farm and the Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve - continued from page 17 


man. It is further favorable in that it lies directly in a line 
of migration, the Huron River valley being well-known as a 
path for these birds.” 


My mother, Janice Anschuetz, who most of you know as a 
historian and proficient Gleanings contributor, retired from 
the WCPRC board of commissioners on December 8, 2020 
after working for the commission for over 47 years. After 
her retirement, the WCPRC director, Coy Vaughn, bestowed 
the great honor of renaming the Highland Preserve as the 
“Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve.” The section of the 
preserve that had been the Lambie Farm north of Clark 
Road will have a parking area and a trail that leads to the 
back of the preserve with a bridge that fords the stream on 
the property that feeds into the Huron River. The section 
of the preserve adjacent to the Highland Cemetery will be 
mostly left in a natural state, with minimal intervention to 
encourage growth of the natural historical habitat. 


A ribbon-cutting grand opening for the Janice Anschuetz 
Highland Preserve will take place on September 14, 2024. 
What a great honor that will be, especially considering 
that the Anschuetz family livedNjust a mile away from the 
Lambie homestead and preserve. A nice tie-in between Wil- 
liam Lambie and Janice Anschuetz comes from Lambie's 
February 25, 1892 entry in his diary that notes: “Frank sold 
a load of hay to Mr. Swain(e).” “Frank” is one of William 
Lambie's sons, and “Mr. Swaine” owned and operated a 
malthouse and built the home occupied by the Anschuetz 
family for over 50 years at the northeast corner of Forest 
Avenue and River Street. 


The Janice Anschuetz Highland Preserve will occupy the 
acreage where the Lambie family raised 3 generations of 
fine Ypsilanti citizens, starting with Francis and Mary (Ham- 
ilton) Lambie, William and Mary (Campbell) Lambie, and 
Robert and Hattie (Younglove) Lambie. A touching descrip- 
tion of this beautiful preserve was captured in a poem by 
William Lambie titled “The Farm House.” Imagine if you will, 
William Lambie reciting this poem in his Scottish brogue: 

The Farm House - by William Lambie 

The farm house stands by a winding stream 

In a shady grove where the banks are green, 

Where young voices sung in childhoods glee 


Under the oak and the blooming tree. 


In the northern blasts when the days were cool 
How gayly they trudged through the snow to school, 
By the cozy fire when the nights were long 


How sweetly they joined in the evening song. 


When the long dark winter faded away 
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And the beautiful trees were blooming in May, 
And the robin sung in the sylvan bowers 


How jocund they gathered the sweet wild flowers. 


And many a cheerful song they sung 
When the grapes and apples o’er them hung, 
And the world seemed a heaven below 


With only a tinge of earthly woe. 


At the golden dawn of the summer days 
Every grave sent up its songs of praise, 
Then faith was strong and their hope was high 


In a fairer earth and a purer sky. 


And all through life wherever they roam 
They will never forget their childhoods home, 
Where such peace and joy to them were given 


That earth seemed only the gate to heaven. 


William Lambie’s 1864-1899 diaries were translated from 
hand-written script into typewritten 
form and published in the Gleanings 
from 1978-1993 as a series of articles 
titled “Coming to America.” Foster 
Fletcher, who was William Lambie’s 
grandson and the city of Ypsilanti’s 
historian for many years, transcribed 
the diary entries through the year 
1893. Following Foster Fletcher's 
death, the February 1991 issue of 
the Gleanings published a copy of 
the original hand-written script of 
the diary entries from January-July 
1894. Subsequently, the diaries were 
transcribed again primarily by for- 
mer YHS archivist, Billie Zolkosky, 
into typewritten form, and concluded 
in June 1993 with the final entries of 
Lambie’s diary being from 1899. In total, the Lambie diaries 
were published in over 25 issues of the Gleanings, beginning 
with the March 1978 issue and concluding with the June 
1993 issue. Additional articles about William Lambie can 
be found in the March 1978, October 1982, and Winter 2010 
issues of the Gleanings. William Lambie’s book “Life on the 
Farm and selections in Prose and Poetry” can be accessed 
and read at this web address: https://tinyurl.com/ms4kmfru 


wing 


anice Anschuetz taking 
a hike at her namesake 
preserve. 


(Robert Anschuetz grew up in Ypsilanti in the historic Swaine 
house at the corner of Forest Avenue and River Street. 

He is a member of the 2023-2024 cohort of the YpsiWrites 
organization and a regular contributor to the Gleanings.) 
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Museum Advisory Board Report 


BY EVAN MILAN, CHAIR 


n April 26, the Ypsilanti Historical Museum 
Q fairwell to Austin Martin. Austin served as 

the museum intern, beginning in the summer 
of 2022. Austin is now a graduate of the Master’s pro- 
gram in Historic Preservation from Eastern Michigan 
University. Over the last two years, Austin worked on 
an inventory of our collection, assisted in many re- 
search projects, and developed a 3D graphic of our 
facility that will soon be incorporated into our web- 
site. The Museum Advisory Board wishes Austin the 
best in the career ahead of him. 


On April 29, we welcomed our new museum intern. 
McKinley Striggow came as our only, though highly 
qualified, candidate. McKinley is pursuing her Mas- 
ter's of Historic Preservation at EMU, and is expect- 
ed to graduate in the Winter of 2025. Already, McKin- 
ley has demonstrated her abilities working through 
an update of our docent handbook, spearheading 
improved methods of scheduling docent shifts, and 
creating communiques for some of the events the so- 
ciety has hosted in the previous month. The Advisory 
Board extends a warm welcome to McKinley and we 
look forward to working with her. 


While our interns are a great help to us, our valued 
community resource would cease to function if not 


for our many volunteers. It is our volunteers who 
supervise tours, who work endlessly digitizing our 
archives collection, and who address the unending 
maintenance requirements of our 164-year-old build- 
ing. In recognition of the hard work that goes into be- 
ing an active member of the Ypsilanti Historical Soci- 
ety, the Museum Advisory Board hosted a volunteer's 
luncheon on Sunday June 8. Our luncheon was held 
at the Lady's Literary Club at 218 Washington Street, 
with approximately 30 members joining us. The Advi- 
sory Board also took the opportunity to thank two of 
our longtime members, Kathleen Campbell and Nan- 
cy Wheeler. 


Our volunteers are our backbone and we can never 
get more than enough help. Allow me to extend an 
invitation to those who have not yet become active 
in the Ypsilanti Historical Society. Even if you are 
unable to donate the time to volunteer, please come 
and look through our collections; though our muse- 
um stands to tell the story of Ypsilanti, our museum 
is not static. There are many stories to be told of the 
200-year history of our city. The stories you were told 
when you last came though, are not the stories you 


will hear on your next visit. Our displays are continu- 
ing to change, and every docent has their own unique 
approach to the story of Ypsilanti. 


The Museum Advisory Board hosted a luncheon for volunteers on Sunday, June 8, at the Ladies Literary Club. 
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The 
Peninsular 
Paper 
Company 

in the 
Gilded Age 


BY CHUCK BULTMAN 


All of the posters were printed with 
vivid inks on colored paper made by 
Peninsular Paper Company. The first 
poster of the pageant, published 

in January of 1903, was on bright 
orange stock. 
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THE ASSYRIANS-FOUNDERS OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
‘THEN CLAY-NOW PAPER.” 


Peninsular Paper Co. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A PAGE FROM THE 


PENINSULAR 
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merica's Gilded Age was not the “Gilded Age” during 
Ax Gilded Age. No, that period of time, from the end 
f the American Civil War until the early 20th Centu- 

ry, was given that moniker decades later. But as with all life, 


each period has its ups and down, and not everyone might 
have described it as gilded. 


The Gilded Age began with the end of the Civil War, a war 
that saw the Northern States victorious and largely un- 
scathed, and one which left the Southern states in sham- 
bles. The 19th century saw the emergence of steam power 
and the demands of war saw its proliferation. And, after that 
new power was employed to make war, it was time to use 
these innovations to propel the nation forward. 


Significant change was not limited to industrial technology; 
business practices were also evolving. Though the 1840's 
and 1850's “wildcat” banking plagued Ypsilanti; pleas were 
made that leaned heavily on the reputations of the specif- 
ic men running the local banks. As reported, those pleas 
seemed to have worked; Ypsilanti remained relatively sta- 
ble. To address these issues nationally, the Federal govern- 
ment passed “The National Banking Acts of 1863 and 1864”. 
These acts called for a series of National Banks and encour- 
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aged the development of a national currency. The Ypsilanti 
National Bank opened its doors under these rules on Jan- 
uary 5th, 1864, with Mr. Asa Dow as its president and Mr. 
Daniel L. Quirk as its vice-president. This may seem to be 
a mundane matter, but in fact this was a necessary precur- 
sor to finance Ypsilanti's future. Messrs. Quirk and Dow had 
lived in Ypsilanti a scant four years. In that time, though, 
they each built impressive homes along North Huron Street. 
The pair were connecting with many of the local businesses, 
allowing them to establishe themselves as businessmen of 
means and gumption. And now the two went on to establish 
a new state bank for the region. 


Just when all was progressing to further industrialize the 
community, Minerva Dow, Asa's wife, suddenly dies on June 
12th, 1864 at age 37. Maybe out of grief, or a longing to be 
back in Chicago's bustle, Asa Dow returned to Chicago in 
March of 1865, to live out the rest of his life. Notwithstand- 
ing, Dow would remain “in business” with Daniel L. Quirk 
until 1870. 


During the following year or so, Daniel L. Quirk, still in Yp- 
silanti, came to an understanding with the Chicago Tribune; 
the Tribune agreed to buy newsprint from an, as yet, unbuilt 
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“DEIGN,O PAARAOA,TO ACCEPT TAIS POOR PAPYRUS, ELSE 
MUST WE WAIT 4000 YEARS FOR THE PERFECT PAPER, FROM 


PENINSULAR PAPER COQ. YPSILANTI. Mica”? 


Each poster poked gentle fun at the paper industry and featured mostly Middle 
Eastern and Asian themes. This poster, published in February of 1903 on cream col- 
ored paper, was a striking response to Art Nouveau's infatuation with Egypt. 


paper mill in Ypsilanti. What was Asa 
Dow’s role in this agreement? Might he 
have facilitated the contract? We do 
not yet know. But in any case, the Pen- 
insular Paper Company was founded 
in 1867 by Mr. Daniel L. Quirk, Mr. 
Lambert Barnes, Mr. Samuel Barnard 
and Mr. William H. Myers. These men 
set out to build a rag paper mill on the 
south side of the Huron River, north 
of Ypsilanti; the mill began to produce 
paper in 1868. 


The success must have been under- 
stood quickly by the founders; Mr. 
Barnard soon began construction of a 
grand new house for his family at 220 
South Huron Street (now The Newton 
of Ypsilanti), Mr. Barnes would snatch 


up the Asa Dow house when it became 
available in 1879 (now the Ypsilanti 
Historical Museum), though William 
H. Myers’ history remains elusive. 


Despite it all, parts of the ‘gilded’ 
Midwest were about to tarnish. Early 
autumn of 1871 was a very dry time; 
a fire broke out on the South Side 
of Chicago on October 8th. The fire 
would rage through the city for three 
days. The windy conditions, during 
the fire, caused the destruction of 
17,000 structures, the death of 300 
people, and left 100,000 people home- 
less. The city ranging fire was not an 
isolated incident at the time; on the 
same day, Holland MI, Manistee MI, 
and Port Huron MI all had major fires. 
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The Peninsular Paper Company in the Guilded Age - continued from page 21 


Less well known, in Eastern Wis- 
consin, wildfires ripped through 
1.2 million acres of forests killing 
upward of 2,200 people. Many of 
the victims of this incident hailed 
from the town of Peshtigo, whose 
name has come to be associated 
with the disaster. 


These fires must have affected the 
psyches of all the people in the 
Midwest; the Tribune got word to 
Peninsular Paper to plan and build 
a new mill far enough away from 
the current one, such that if one 
burned the other would survive. 
Thus, a new mill on the north side 
of the river was built and opened 
for operation in 1873. This mill 
was also a “rag mill” primarily pro- 
ducing newsprint. 


Industries are not static. Prior to 
the mid-19th century, paper was 
a costly product made of cloth 
fibers, this paper was strong and 


e NORTHLAND SHOP 


BATTLE CREEX, MICH, 


PENINSULAR PAPER COvesnavnsnci 


sular Paper, and they were faced 
with an unexpected crisis. The 
Tribune canceled their contract, 
effective immediately. 


THC 
SQ 


At this point, a pivot is needed 
or the company will close. One 
choice is to switch to newsprint 
made from wood pulp to be able 
to compete on price, another is to 
continue to make rag paper and 
find new buyers. 


The decision was not made with- 
out foundation. The now younger 
leadership of Peninsular Paper 
was keenly aware of new trends 
afoot. Newly emerging technolo- 
gy was coming to the marketplace 
with slick advertisements that 
featured glossy and even colored 
papers. These ads were new and 
eye catching; the new poster art, 
published in trade journals such 
as The Inland Printer and The 
Printing Art, was called Art Nou- 


durable. All of the paper mills that 
existed in Ypsilanti at the time 
produced their paper out of rag. 
They made rag paper. However, in 
1844 a German and Canadian figured out how to make paper 
from wood pulp. Over the course of the next 40 to 50 years, 
techniques were developed to make paper using wood that 
would be acceptable for certain jobs at a lower cost. A news- 
paper is not an heirloom, it can be made of lesser materials. 
No one would care that the acids in the wood would even- 
tually turn the paper brown, it was not needed forever. And 
during the late 1800's some mills transitioned to wood pulp 
to make the cheaper paper. Peninsular Paper, however, re- 
mained with rag. 


On the evening of September 28th in 1898, a Wednesday, 
Peninsular Paper’s north mill caught fire; the culprit was 
probably an overheated journal. The fire burned a significant 
amount of the mill complex rendering it useless. Salvaged 
equipment was moved to the unaffected south mill, exactly 
as planned when the Tribune insisted on a second detached 
mill. 


Misfortune compounded however. It had been 31 years since 
Peninsular Paper began supplying the Chicago Tribune with 
newsprint. While ‘The Trib’ had been faithful to its agreement 
up until now, newsprint prices were dropping for companies 
that had transitioned to wood-pulp paper. Additionally, the 
founding members, that the Tribune did business with, were 
now gone or old: Mr. Barnes was dead, Mr. Barnard would 
not survive the year, and Mr. Quirk was, at that point, 80. A 
new generation of leadership had taken the reigns at Penin- 
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veau. The executives of the com- 
pany were smitten. 


In the late 1870's and 1880's, archi- 
tects and artists began to throw off the formulaic shackles 
of academicism, eclecticism and historicism rampant in de- 
sign and the decorative arts. Amazingly, these ideas bolted 
across the world, under a range of names, with hotbeds in 
Scotland, Vienna, London, Japan, Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Holland and the United States. Chicago, specifically, was be- 
coming a center of this emerging style. 


Persia had not yet become Iran when this poster was published in 
July of 1903. The allure of the striking patterns and colors of the 
Middle East played well on this light blue colored poster. 


Driven by architects, as well as artists, Art Nouveau in Amer- 
ica was about to bloom. Led by Chicago architects such as 
Louis Sullivan and Danial Burnham, Chicago attracted the 
best architects of that generation, including Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Illustrators flocked to Printer's Row to find work 
with large publishing houses such as Rand McNally, M. A. 
Donohue & Co. and R. R. Donnelley € Son's. Among these 
Illustrators was Will H. Bradley. Bradley would go on to de- 
fine his profession for decades. His work, and that of his 
contemporaries, is sometimes called Art Nouveau, some- 
times Arts and Crafts, and sometimes The Tiffany Style (for 
its association with the work of Louis Comfort Tiffany). This 
artwork would generously contribute to the Belle Epoque 
(The Beautiful Era). The new generation of leaders at Pen- 
insular Paper cast their die. The company would continue to 
make rag paper, but now it would be higher quality “art” pa- 
per, geared toward the fast-changing advertising and graph- 
ics community. 


As Peninsular Paper made its pivot, the head-turning graph- 
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ics being produced by the Cincinnati 
based Ault € Wiborg ink company 
did not go unnoticed. Ault & Wiborg 
began publishing graphically colorful 
poster inserts in trade publications 
such as The Inland Printer, The Print- 
er and Bookmaker and The American 
Book-maker. The posters became pro- 
gressively more complex and, eventu- 
ally, had as many as 16 colors. Soon, 
the printing ink companies were in 
a struggle to see who could hire the 
best illustrators for their posters, and 
who could use the most color in the 
most complex way. It was an advertis- 
ing war, and Ault & Wiborg upped the 
ante. 


With the help of Chicago advertising 
pioneer Oscar Binner, Ault & Wiborg 
commissioned a series of designs that 
they described as covering “The Histo- 
ry and Art of Illumination”. The 13 ads, 
illustrated by Frank Swick, ran in sev- 
eral publications between July 1898 
and August 1899. The idea, as Binner 
wrote in a press release thinly dis- 
guised as an editorial, was: “To call to 
the notice of possible purchasers the 
products of an ink factory, it is mani- 
festly important that the colors should 
in some way be shown. In no better 
way could this be done than by inau- 
gurating a series of unique designs, 
which would not only be attractive 
and enable the ink makers to show 
their products advantageously, but at 
the same time be instructive to those 
who watch the pages of the trade pub- 
lications in which the advertisements 
are placed.” 


The Illumination series was so suc- 
cessful that other ink manufacturers 
developed series of their own. This 
graphic explosion clearly impressed 
the Peninsular Paper leadership, they 
too wanted to jump into the fray. In 
1902 Peninsular Paper began an ad- 
vertisement campaign in the Chicago 
based, Midwest-oriented publican, 
The Inland Printer. In the Decem- 
ber 1902 issue, Peninsular Paper an- 
nounced that they would be having a 
‘pageant’ of graphics to show off their 
line of papers. They proceeded to pub- 


lish graphics featuring cultures from 
around the world, printed on their 
paper, and inserted into the bound 
publication. There would be one new 
poster each month until December 
1903 when the ‘pageant’ would come 
to a close. 


In May of 1903, Peninsular Paper be- 
gan yet another campaign in the Cam- 
bridge, MA based, East Coast-orient- 
ed publication, The Printing Arts; the 
series would, again, be a grouping of 
twelve illustrations. This time the se- 
ries featured the National Emblems of 
different countries. Again, each would 
be printed directly onto paper made 
by Peninsular Paper and then inserted 
into the magazine. This was followed, 
again, by a series of nine ads, whose 
theme was Master Printers of the past. 
This series focused on typography 
rather than graphics and color. The 
last of the Master Printer series was 
published in January of 1905. 


Thereafter, while Peninsular Paper 
continued to publish another 11 post- 
ers, which were no longer thematically 
connected, some were not even origi- 
nal works designed for Peninsular Pa- 
per. Apparently, they had saturated the 
market. The poster publishing ceased 
in the Fall of 1906, and there appears 
to be no evidence of Peninsular Paper 
waging another similar campaign. 


No doubt, the effort had to be con- 
sidered a great success. The list of 
companies carrying Peninsular Paper 
Ornithoid Covers grew steadily over 
those years to 40 companies and in 
40 major cities across America. From 
there, each of those companies had 
their regional and local networks of 
printers and bookmakers to sell to; 
and so, the major marketing campaign 
could end. 


The Peninsular Paper Company would 
thrive for almost 100 years following 
this campaign. And no doubt there 
must have been other trials along the 
way. But also there is no doubt that 
the few years following the mill fire, 
in 1899, or 1900, or 1901, the compa- 
ny could have closed its doors under 


the pressure it faced... but they chose 
otherwise. The company would suc- 
cessfully reinvent itself, and its prod- 
ucts, and roar back to a long life on 
the banks of the Huron River. 


(Chuck Bultman is a practicing 
architect who purchased a circa 

1870 house in Ypsilanti 2 1/2 years 

ago that was built by one of the four 
Peninsular Paper Company founders, 
Samuel Barnard. Chuck has worked on 
numerous historic structures over the 
last 30 years, ranging from farmhouses 
and barns, to buildings that make up 
the monumental core of Washington 

D. C. As am active member of a number 
of preservation organizations, such 

as the Preservation Trades Network, 

the Timber Farmers Guild, and the 
National Barn Alliance, it only made 
sense that Chuck would become a 
lifetime member of the YHS a few days 
after closing on his house in 2021. 

He now serves on the YHS Museum 
Advisory Board and as a docent in the 
Museum. ) 
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Benjamin Daniel Kelly (1844-1917) and his first wife, Emily Moore, and their children, in 1881. 


Benj amin Daniel Ke lly (A biography from 1891) 


SUBMITTED BY PETER DIEHR 


was born September 22, 1844, in Washtenaw County, 

being a son of Christian and Sarah A. (Steers) Kelly. 
The mother was born July 24, 1812, and still survives, while 
the father, who was born near Berne, Switzerland, in 1809, 
has passed to the other life. Christian Kelly migrated with 
his parents to America at the age of nine years, and when 
sixteen years old came, in 1825, to Michigan, settling on sec- 
tion 28, Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw County, where he 
became one of the earliest pioneers. He was the father of 
ten children, nine of whom are living. 


Bus Daniel Kelly, one of Michigan’s native sons, 


The brothers and sisters of our subject are, William W., who 
lives in Minnesota; Anne, Mrs. S. R. Crittenden, of Eaton 
Rapids; Christian, now Clerk of Ypsilanti Township, and 
Jane, Mrs. F. W. Horner, of Augusta Township. The father 
was originally a Whig but after the formation of the Re- 
publican party he joined its ranks. In his death, which took 
place November 23, 1869, the county lost one of its most 
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public-spirited and useful men. He did a great amount of 
genuine pioneer work, felling hundreds of trees and prepar- 
ing land for cultivation. 


Mr. Kelly was a sturdy helper of his father in the pioneer 
days and devoted much of his time to the farm, taking, how- 
ever, what education he could gain from the district schools. 
His first marriage, which took place in 1869, united him with 
Emily Moore, who bore him five children, three of whom 
are living, namely: Lewis C., Anna and Mary. The wife and 
mother passed from earth April 1, 1883. The second wife of 
our subject bore the maiden names of Helen Pester, and she 
had one son, William B. 


In his early manhood Mr. Kelly was for a while during 1864 
in the employ of the Government, being with construction 
parties on railroads, building high bridges and working un- 
der military control under the command of General Sher- 
man. He was thus engaged for five and one-half months. 
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1863, Benjamin Daniel Kelly and the Munson twins. 


After this time he returned to Michigan where he has since 
remained, and where he now owns a fine tract of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres of land. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
take an active interest in social matters and have a hospita- 
ble home to which their neighbors are ever welcome. Mrs. 
Kelly is an active member of the Methodist Episcopal 


Tradition. 


Gene Butman Ford is a company that believes in tradition. For the 
past 60 years we have sold and serviced some of the best 
vehicles on the road, Ford Motor Company vehicles. We are proud 
to represent a company that has a rich tradition in our community. 
Our Ypsilanti community is what sustains our family owned and 
operated business. The Butmans would like to thank our 
customers and our community for keeping our traditions alive. 
Customer service, loyalty, honesty and empathy are values our 
team hold close to their hearts and give each day to our customer. 


Church at Ypsilanti. For a number of years Mr. Kelly has 
been engaged in breeding Shropshire sheep, which are reg- 
istered, as also are his thoroughbred Short-horn and Durham 
cattle. He is making a specialty in these lines and is very 
successful. He is gaining a reputation as a breeder of fine 
sheep and cattle, not only throughout the township but in 
other parts of the county. He is alive to matters of public 
importance and deeply interested in the success of the Re- 
publican party with which he has long been identified. 


(Source: Portrait and biographical album of Washtenaw 
County, Michigan, containing biographical sketches of 
prominent and representative citizens, together with 
biographies of all the governors of the state, and of the 
presidents of the United States. Biographical Publishing 
Company. Chicago: Biographical publishing co., 1891 - 
pages 196-197: Benjamin Daniel Kelly) 


(Note: The following letter was written by Daniel Kelly to 
his father in October of 1864. The footnotes were added by 
Peter Diehr.) 


Camp 1 of dirty town in Tilton, Georgia 
October, 1864 


Dear Father:2 


I received your letter of 93 last night and you better 
believe me I jumped for joy when I heard the mail had 


Since 1957 


Gene Bilizor 


www.butmanford.com 
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Benjamin Daniel Kelley - continued from page 25 


come thow. I received 
a letter from Laura4 to 
and Iam the hapyest 
boy ever lived now that 
I have heard from home 
and that you are all 
well and having such 
good times. God knows 
that I wo9uld like to be 
there to enjoy the good 
timesd with you but as 
I am not there and more 
than that Iam not likely 
to get there very soon I 
suppose I mint as well 
make myself contented 
where I am at. Well Pa 
now I suppose you want to 
know how Iam and what 
I am doing and how I like it down in this God forsaken 
country, now in the first place I haven’t but a very little 
time and a most darned hard place to write but I will do 
the best I can. 


Contemporary battle map of Resaca 
Region, showing roads, rivers and 
railways. Modern US 41 runs through 
here, between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. 


Now Pa it seems when you got home and found that I was 
gone for sure you was rather surprised. Well I did start 
of rather sudden and foolish like I must confess but then 
I can't say that I am a bit sorry that I came so far althoe 
I have seen some pretty hard times and lost my satchel 
and under gone a good many hardships that I didn’t 
bargain for I like it first rate, ever since we come down 
here it has been all excitement and the time has passed 
away quickly for me. Well I left home the 19 of Septem- 
ber6 and reached our old camp the 24th. Well the first 
week we got our ties for the railroad it was real pleasant 
weather the first week but the next week it rained all week 
and the river raised so at Resaca that is 4 mi. from our 
old camp and 6 % miles from here that it took off all 3 

of the bridges there so you see we had a big job on hand 
it had to be done immediately as Sheridan? wanted to 
cross his army across it to meet old hard HaidS - expect- 
ed hood9 would make an attach on Chattannoga but in 
stid of that he make an attack on a place 20 miles below 
Chattannooga but in stid of that he make an attack on 

a place 20 miles below Resacal0 called Altoniall but 
got nicely whipped there and then he marched his army 
of towards Rome made a pertence12 to attack that place 
and drew Sherman’s army off thare after him and instid 
of pitching to to Rome as Sherman calcilated he would he 
only sent enough of his army of that way to leas Sherman 
off while the main part of his army swung round and 
pitched into Ressacaal3 where we was to work on the 
bridge ther. 


Attacked Ressacca on the 11th of this month that was on 
Monday they commenced firing on our pickets just as we 
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commenced to eat dinner and they drove our pickets in 
pretty fast at first but when our force opened those artil- 
lery on them it checked them for a while, but finly they 
commenced to fire again harder than ever and throw 
shells in to us like blazes but our boy returned their fire 
so readily that they thought thare was a big force thare 
and so they didn’t try very hard to take the place but 
staid until they tore the road all up and they took our 
Camp Compound and company of soldiers guarding 

it and about 56? Of our boys that lay in the camp not 
able to due duty.14 Took them all prisoners and took 
everything they wanted and burned the rest so you see if 
I hadn't lost my satchel coming down I would have lost 
it now — anyhow. Now Pa I don’t want you to send me 
anything atal for aman has no way of keeping anything 
more than he can keep on his back. Well I can’t finish 
here so I will write another little slip if I can get time, so 
good by for now. 


Pa I will write some to you give my love and a kiss to all 
that are in. Write and let me know how you get along. 
Goof by from your son15 B.D.K. 


1. Camp for military construction crews for General Sherman’s army. 
2. Christian Kelly (1809-1869); his father was on the farm, Ypsilanti Township 
3. Apparently means letter of October 9th. 


4. Laura Kelly, wife of his older brother, William Wilson Kelly (1853-1909), who 
lived in Minnesota; she had been his Sunday School teacher prior to his mar- 
riage in 1858. 


5. “Good times” - the war economy was very good for the farmers, as demand 
was way up. 


6. 19th of September of 1864. 
7. General Sheridan, under General Sherman's command. 
8. Confederate General Hardee is here referred to as “Old Hard Haid”. 


9. Confederate General Hood, in command of the defenses of Atlanta. Atlanta 
had fallen on September 2nd, 1864. 


10. Resaca, Georgia - a small town on the Western Atlantic Rail line, on the way 
to Atlanta. 


11. Battle of Alatoona, Georga, on October 5th; the Confederates were re- 
pulsed by the Union Garrison. 


12. Battle of Maneuver, You march more, but shoot less. Many battles have 
been won this way. 


13. 2nd Battle of Resaca, October 11th and 12th. 


4. Men on sick call. Medical care was quite primitive during the Civil War. Pris- 
oners were probably taken to Andersonville Prison, about 100 miles from At- 
lanta. 


15. B.D. K. - Benjamin Daniel Kelly (1844-1917(. He finally arrived home about 
late February of 1865, which is when his younger brother, Joh Peter Kelly 
(1849-1933) signed up as a drummer. 


(Peter Diehr was raised on the Kelly family farm, and 
remembers his great grandmother, Ella Youngs Kelly. His 
grandmother donated many items to the Ypsilanti Historical 
Society. He is a retired physicist and engineer, educated at 
EMU and UM, and is currently living in Ann Arbor.) 
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Brown Chapel: 


HISTORY COLLECTED FOR YHS BY: EVAN MILAN (CONSULTANTS: 
PASTOR DONALD PHILLIPS, CAROLYN JAMES, AND VALERIE EAGLIN.) 


oday, Brown Chapel AME Church is an integral part 

| of the Ypsilanti tapestry; the roots of the larger AME 

Church, in fact, reach nearly to the founding of our 

nation. Richard Allen was born into slavery on February 

14, 1760 in Delaware. In his youth, Allen began to attend 

meetings of the local Methodist Society. He taught himself 
to read and write, and in 1780 bought his freedom. 


Allen became a Methodist preacher in Philadelphia at St. 
George's Methodist Episcopal Church in 1786; however, he 
was restricted to preaching only when the highest number 
of black congregants attended worship. Though the Meth- 
odist church was open to both black and white members, 
the segregation of members was implemented and increas- 
ingly enforced as more congregants came to hear Allen 
preach. In 1787, Richard Allen and Absalom Jones led the 
black congregants out of St. George's Methodist Episcopal 
Church and founded the Free African Society. 


A parcel of land was purchased at the corner of Sixth and 
Lombard in Philadelphia, where the newly formed society 
could build their church. The first permanent building to 
occupy the parcel was a repurposed blacksmith shop, pur- 
chased and moved to the location as a home for the organi- 
zation. The AME Church continues to pay homage to these 
humble origins, incorporating together the image of a black- 
smith’s anvil and the cross. The land at Sixth and Lombard 
is, still today, occupied by the Mother Bethel African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and is the oldest property to be con- 
tinuously owned by African Americans in the United States. 


The founding of Brown Chapel, the oldest AME church in 
Washtenaw County, is due to the unique character of Yp- 
silanti. Ypsilanti has benefitted from a diverse population 
from its early days as a frontier town. Historian Matthew 
Siegfried notes, while the African-American population of 
Ypsilanti began in modest numbers, the middle 19th centu- 
ry saw the numbers balloon. By the 1880s, Ypsilanti’s black 
population made up approximately 10% of the city. 


As noted by Historian A. P. Marshall, the cultural impor- 
tance of the church marks the institution as a central pillar 
of the community, it is far more than a house of worship. 
As early as 1843, Sylas Jones and Flora Thompson (whose 
home stood at the corner of Cross and Ballard) began to 
hold worship meetings in their homes. As the communi- 
ty grew, so did the church; the congregation was granted 
recognition by the Indiana Conference within a decade of 
those first services. The congregation, in fact, continued to 
grow so much that a building at the corner of Congress and 
Ballard was rented for worship, as the homes of Sylas Jones 
and Flora Thompson had become outgrown. 


In 1856, Brown Chapel found its permanent home at the cor- 
ner of Buffalo and Adams Street. The Corner lot belonged 
to members of Brown Chapel, Jesse and Isa Stewart. Jesse 


Heart of a Community 


— 5 


Brown Chapel at 1043 West Michigan Avenue in Ypsilanti. 


and Isa were early settlers of Ypsilanti. Isa Stewart was born 
in bondage, around 1805, in Virginia. As a young woman, Isa 
escaped north, into Canada, where she went on to marry 
Jesse Stewart; the couple were living in the burgeoning Yp- 
silanti community by 1838. A number of structures would 
serve Brown Chapel at Buffalo and Adams. An early wood- 
en structure gave way to a bigger brick structure in 1870, 
before Reverend Lewis Pettiford’s arrival in 1897. 


By 1897, Brown Chapel had, again, outgrown its house of 
worship; Rev. Pettiford proved to be the guiding light to a 
house of worship that would serve the community for near- 
ly 100 years.The building at 401 South Adams Street stands 
today, a testament to the work of the entire Brown Chapel 
community of the turn of the 20th century. The landmark 
structure was designed by George Kersey, an Ypsilantian 
who, along with his brothers, helped many families in the 
city build their homes. Wealthy (Wealtha) Ann Sherman, 
was one of the most active members to spearhead the 
fund-raising effort to build the new structure. At the time of 
her passing in 1942, it was written that Wealtha personally 
solicited for the bricks, doors, windows, and various build- 
ing materials; and, when materials were donated, Mrs. Sher- 
man wheeled them to the construction site. 


The cornerstone of the church at Buffalo and Adams was 
laid in 1901, with the structure’s completion coming in 1904. 
The first service to be held in the new building was held on 
August 28, 1904. According to the Ypsilanti Sentinel-Com- 
mercial, the day saw four services with speakers Bishop C. 
S. Smith of Detroit, Bishop J. R. Handy of Baltimore, and 
Bishop W. A. Beckwith, also of Baltimore. The article noted 
that, at nearly 100 years old, Lucy Jones was in attendance 
on the day; Jones was said to be, it was thought, the only 
surviving charter member of the church, at that time. 


(Note: The story of Brown Chapel spans nearly 200 years. This article 
chronicles the first century of Brown Chapel’s history. The Gleanings 
Fall issue will feature a history of Brown Chapel’s second century.) 
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“Ypsilanti on the Huron’ 


ite 


time period aligned with the lines of the 


Huron River. 


Ypsilanti on the Huron — 


A Poem by William Lambie with Visual References 
BY ROBERT ANSCHUETZ 


In the youthful days of long ago 

We sung to see the Huron flow 

By the clear and rippling river 

Through Ypsilanti flowing ever. 
Sweeping along banks bright and green, 
In sylvan shade and sunny gleam 


Where lovers row the bonnie boats 


oe 

Ramona e 
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Muestre 
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Canoeing on the Huron. 


That o’er the placid water floats, 
Or hoisting up the tiny sail 
They glide on with scented gale. 


Round the flowery meadows winding 


Deubel’s corn and good wheat grinding 


Deubel's Flouring Mill. 
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Driving all the wheels and bands 
Tumbling o’er the deep mill dams, 

Then foaming down in white cascades 
And murmuring in the woodland shades. 


Running the Mayor’s belts and cranks 


And sawing Folmor’s logs in planks, 


Cornwell's Paper Mill. 


Barnes and Cornwell’s paper mills 
Many a purse and pocket fills; 
Giving work to the great and small, 


Where the bright booming waters fall. 


Peninsular Dam, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Peninsular Waterfall. 


Straw and rags, with steam and vapor, 
Rolled out in sheets of clean white paper. 
And rolls of paper by the mile 

For printing in the best of style, 

The notes and credit good and strong 


The city paying every bond. 


Citizens wealthy and refined, 
Generous, able, true and kind, 


A few are close with well-filled pockets, 


a. wom mono: 


ons son wonnns, ae or 
A. WORDEN & BROS, 
Manufacturers of and Wholesale Dealers in 
WORDEN'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
YWHIP-HOLDERS. 


Onion, 27 River Mt. 


Ppretante Mich ii AGR 


Wordon's Buggy Whip Socket. 
Grasping tight like Worden's sockets; 
Where houses, schools and stately towers 


Gleam through the green wood maple bowers, 


Presbyterian Church, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Presbyterian ore 
The churches built on solid rocks, 
The churches sound and orthodox; 
Bible truth with instruction clear, 


To everyone who comes to hear. 


Woodruff School. 


And city schools with learning free 
Where all can take a high degree. 
Good teachers, books and tax combined 


To elevate the youthful mind. 
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Ypsilanti on the Huron - continued from page 29 


Politics, poems and reviews. 
Good paper, printed cheap and clean, 


By logic and the power of steam. 


= 
1S TO CERA 


s Aoter 


Michigan State Normal School. 
The Normal halls, and model school, 


To fill the vacant noddle full. 


The Sentinel sounds his bugle call 


Band of Hope Temperance Card. 


The Band of Hope, by speech and tunes, 


Trying to close the rum saloons, 
With bolts and bars and iron bands, 
As long as the Republic stands. 


Ex-Mayor the bravest man in town 


Ypsilanti Sentinel. 


Charles Woodruff — E - — 
Owner and Editor Michigan Central Rail Road Train. 
of the Ypsilanti 
Sentinel. To put the liquor traffic down. 
Through the town long trains are going 
First editor among them all. 


When hostile parties cross the line 
He makes the fur fly every time. 
Our Commercial gives the news 


Dpsilanti Commercial, 


PEZ HICH., SATU RIL 3, 18 


Huron River and R. R. Bridge, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Railroad Bridge on Forest Avenue. 


Ringing bells and whistles blowing, 


Rushing o’er the iron bridges, 


Trailing their smoky banner high 


60..0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000. 


Ypsilanti Commercial Newspaper. 
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Far up along the azure sky. 

Here farmers come to buy and sell, 
Where honest traders treat them well. 
May Ypsilanti grander grow 

While roses blow, and rivers flow, 
Health and wealth and peace securing, 


In happy homes beside the Huron. 


House on the Huron. 


William Lambie's book “Life on the 
Farm and selections in Prose and Poet- 
ry” can be viewed at this web address: 
https: //tinyurl. com/ms4kmfru 


(Robert Anschuetz grew up in Ypsilanti 
in the historic Swaine house at the 
corner of Forest Avenue and River Street. 
He is a member of the 2023-2024 cohort 
of the YpsiWrites organization and a 
regular contributor to the Gleanings.) 
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Rural Schools and the 
Ypsilanti Kiwanis 


BY JAMES MANN 


en the Michigan State Legislature established the 
\ Ñ j Michigan State Normal School, now Eastern Mich- 
igan University, in 1849 for the education of teach- 
ers, the population of the state was primarily rural. Families 
lived on small farms, sending their children to the local one 
room school house. This changed by the 1920's as industri- 
alization replaced agriculture, and more families lived in 
the urban setting. Those who still lived in rural communi- 
ties sent their children to the local school, a small building 
where all the pupils studied in a single room, presided over 
by a lone teacher. The teacher was most likely a person the 
local governing body could afford to employ, and most like- 
ly had little, if any, formal training for the position. Those in 
the rural setting saw the urban community as far away, and 
those in the urban setting saw the rural as far away. 


A Department of Rural Education was founded at the Mich- 
igan State Normal College in 1919, and Marvin Pittman was 
named Director of Rural Education in 1921. Dr. Pittman 
most likely joined the Ypsilanti chapter of the Kiwanis soon 
after his arrival in the community. The Ypsilanti Kiwanis 
were themselves a newly founded club, and were in search 
of a mission. 


The mission the Kiwanis Club of Ypsilanti found was service 
to the rural one teacher schools working with the Rural Edu- 
cation Department of the Normal College. Dr. Pitman wrote 
a paper about the service of the Kiwanis to the rural schools 
entitled: Ypsilanti Kiwanis Club and the Country Schools. 
This was published by the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education in March of 1924. The follow- 
ing is from that paper. It has been edited for length. At the 
time of publication, 13 of the one-teacher schools were in 
the process of merging to form the Lincoln Consolidated 
School system. 


“How the town and the supporting rural territory can be 
united and made conscious of the fact that they are one 
community is a problem that has provided food for thought 
for many during recent years,” wrote Marvin Pittman in 
1924. “The church in its effort to solve the problem of ru- 
ral religious isolation has tried to make the town church a 
community church, with the hope that the same center may 
serve not only as a place for barter but also for worship. The 
town high school has been open to the rural children around 
the town. The merchant, the banker, the doctor, and also 
the members of the town chamber of commerce have all 
tried to make the town the center of community thought and 
community service. With all of this thought and effort, how- 
ever, there has been the feeling, not always conscious and 
expressed but always present and operating, that the town 
was the place for the country people to come to for these 
things. The town church was open to all who would come 
and participate; the stores were there ready for polite and 
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A one room schoolhouse, where all the grades received their lessons in a single 
room and under the direction of one teacher. 


efficient service; the bank was the farmer's friend ready to 
help him in the time of need; and the chamber of commerce 
was ever the spokesman of the merits, not only of the town 
but the outlying territory.” 


“The Ypsilanti Kiwanis Club has had a different conception 
of its relation to the rural territory adjacent to Ypsilanti. The 
club has felt that it was as near to the country for the town 
people as it was to the town for the country people, that ser- 
vice for profit only is mere merchandise, but that service for 
service sake is friendship - neighborliness. With such a con- 
ception as this to guide its action in its effort to live up to its 
motto, “We Build,” the club looked around for a rural need 
to which it could apply its hand. The need was supplied in 
the neighboring rural schools.” 


“At just about the time the Kiwanis Club was organized in 
Ypsilanti; a department of rural education was established 
in the normal college. In order to live up to its name, the 
department of rural education felt it must begin to function 
in the rural schools which lie under the eaves of the nor- 
mal college. As a consequence, the situation and the needs 
of the near-by rural schools were soon made known. The 
Kiwanis Club heard about the situation and the needs and 
promptly asked, ‘Is there anything that we can do? Here we 
are, send us.” 
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“The normal college is training supervisors for rural schools. 
This is done by sending the students, who are preparing 
themselves for this work, to visit and aid the rural schools. 
During the year 1921-1922, this was done on a very modest 
scale, using only 10 one-teacher schools for this purpose. 
But when the Kiwanis Club offered to do something to help, 
a much bigger program of service was proposed, provided 
the club would aid in the launching. After some conference 
as to ways and means, it was decided that on April 4 the 40 
teachers and 120 officers of the 30 one-teacher schools near- 
est Ypsilanti should be invited to be guests of the Kiwanis 
Club at a 6 o'clock dinner, to be served at the Country Club. 
The invitations were posted and practically unanimously 
accepted. Committees were appointed to decorate the hall, 
attend to the details of getting the food and serving it, re- 
ceiving the guests, etc.” 


“The dinner hour was one of unusual interest and pleasure. 
The business men of the town and the rural people were 
meeting under a new situation and for a new cause - the 
consideration of the educational problems of the country. 
After the dinner, a short program of music was rendered and 
then the meeting was turned over to the director of rural 
education of the college. A review of the work with the rural 
schools was given by the teachers who had been associated 
with the college during the year: there was a brief discussion 
of the possibilities of the community cooperation in the mat- 
ter of rural education: then a proposition for carrying on the 
work for the future was outlined by the college representa- 
tive. This proposition carried with it the following: 


All officers and teachers of each school must desire to be 
associated with the college and indicate that wish in writing. 


Each school must pay $25 to aid in defraying the expenses. 


“In return for this the college would render whatever ser- 
vice possible to the school and the school neighborhood. 
This would include at least one visit each month to each 
school and a special meeting for the teachers each month, 
in which the work of the next month would be planned and 
methods of attaining the desired ends presented. A little pa- 
per would be published for the children that would boost 
them in their work. Besides this, whatever else was possible 
would be done. The purpose of the financial and other re- 
quirements was to make sure that any school that was in the 
work would be genuinely interested in it.” 


“Of the 40 schools invited, 37 accepted. These 37 schools 
were divided into three groups for working purposes. These 
groups were designated as Zone I, Zone II, and Zone III. The 
next step in the organization was to assign the members of 
the Kiwanis Club as honorary patrons to these schools. In 
order to make it effective each member was assigned to a 
particular school. It was not certain just what these patrons 
were to do. The director of education did not know, the Ki- 
wanis members did not know, the rural teachers and school 
officers did not know. They were instructed to serve simply 


as FRIENDS of the schools. Since that time, circumstanc- 
es have revealed what the Kiwanis patrons could do and 
should do. The things that they have done have varied as 
much as the schools and Kiwanians have varied.” 


“The Country Club dinner was such a success, the members 
of the Kiwanis Club got so much pleasure out of giving it, and 
the rural teachers and school officers seemed to enjoy the 
hospitality so much that the Kiwanians decided to make it 
an annual affair. Their second dinner was far more success- 
ful than the first. At the second dinner the Kiwanians and 
rural people met as friends, not as formal hosts and embar- 
rassed guests. The experiences of a year of work together 
had clarified their purpose and cemented their friendship.” 


The Kiwanis as a club worked with the rural schools in a 
number of ways including: The Kiwanis held a contest in 
each of the 37 schools to find which students in the rural 
schools were the best informed on the subject of history. 
Then a grand final was held in Ypsilanti in which all 37 cham- 
pions attended. 


“Health crusade work in the schools was being pushed by 
the student supervisors, who went out from the rural de- 
partment of the college. But in almost every school were 
children who needed special examinations beyond what the 
teachers and the student supervisors could give. The county 
had no county nurse to do the work. The situation was put 
up to the Kiwanis Club and the club asked its members who 
belong to the medical fraternity to give these examinations. 
A day was appointed and Doctors Britten, Kellogg, Pillsbury, 
George, and Westfall, who were assembled in one office, ex- 
amined all the children who came. Each child was given a 
careful diagnosis of his situation on a report card. The par- 
ents were urged to take up the recommendations with their 
family physician. Thus one day of expert service of five phy- 
sicians was given to aiding this worthy cause.” 


Every year the city of Ypsilanti held an autumn festival 
during which the rural schools could enter floats in the pa- 
rade, one for each school. The floats had to be in autumn 
colors and not cost any money. 


“The club decided that instead of eating luncheon together 
at the hotel at the next meeting, all of the members would 
get a lunch basket or dinner bucket and go out and eat with 
the children at the schools. The schools were notified that 
they were coming. When they arrived, in many cases they 
found that the parents of the children of the school were 
there to meet them and had a delightful time together during 
the noon hour. While there, the Kiwanian talked with the 
teacher and children about the approaching festival, invited 
them to come, and offered to do anything they could to help 
them. In a number of cases where a truck was not available 
in the school district, the Kiwanians became responsible for 
the truck, took it out to the school on the afternoon of the 
festival, and helped the teacher and children decorate it.” 
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“On the evening of the parade, the Kiwanis patrons were the 
guides and big brothers for the children. They rode on the 
floats with the children, escorted them to the big musical 
and acrobatic performance that was presented for their en- 
tertainment, visited the show windows with them to see the 
farm exhibits, and did whatever they could to insure safety 
and happiness to all.” 


“It should be said that not once in all of this time has the 
idea of return or profit or good advertising been suggested. 
Nothing but the service that might be rendered, the good 
that might be done, and the good cheer that might be given 
has seemed to animate any member.” 


“The activities of the individual members have ranged all 
the way from the sublime to the ridiculous. These men have 
seemed to be willing to do anything if they felt that by doing 
so they could add pleasure and give benefit to their schools. 
A number of these will be cited to show the spirit of the 
men. Mr. Lewis was on a tour of the West. At each place 
he stopped he sent a picture postcard to his school. The 
children followed him on his trip by studying the map. They 
studied the geography to find out what he was seeing. When 
he returned he visited the school and told them of his trip. 
Their world was much enlarged therefrom.” 


“Doctor Westfall went into the north woods on a hunting 
trip. While there he caught a porcupine. He kept it and 
brought it back to show to his school. It was the event of 
the season and led to a most interesting campaign of nature 
study.” 


“Dr. F. R. Gorton, professor of physics at the normal college, 
knows all about radios. He took a machine under his arm, 
went out to his school, climbed the highest trees in the terri- 
tory, put up his wires, and set up his machine. The country- 
side turned out to hear his radio concert.” 


“W. E. McLeod, cashier of one of the banks, has offered his 
services to the instructors of some of the zone schools as 


Consider 
Becoming 


a teacher of the mathematics of banking. He is frequently 
entertaining groups of rural children and explaining to them 
the essential points in connection with banking.” 


“Two of the teachers in zone schools lost their lives in a rail- 
road accident. The Kiwanis patrons of these schools were 
on hand to extend sympathy and render any other service 
possible.” 


“P. L. Crouse, an electrician, was able to render valuable 
assistance because of his knowledge. It happened that the 
school of which he was patron wanted to install electric 
lights.” 


“Here are some additional services: Aided in the organiza- 
tion of parent-teacher associations; spoke at parent-teach- 
er association meetings; secured speakers for the associ- 
ations; presented the school with playground equipment; 
taught games to children; gave books to the schools; pro- 
vided school with pictures and wall mottoes; gave musical 
entertainment and illustrated lectures; presented children 
with fruit and candy; and 23 other services which showed 
good will, unselfish interest, and public spirit of the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club.” 


“The work of the Kiwanis Club and by the department of 
rural education was undertaken with some misgivings. It 
was feared that the people of the rural communities would 
feel that this service was an ‘uplift’ service; that they were 
being patronized to the point of be pauperized. The move- 
ment has been carefully guarded against such an attitude. 
This has been made possible through the work of the de- 
partment of rural education directly with the teachers of the 
zone in regular professional meetings. The way has been 
paved for the work of the club. It is very necessary that this 
be done. The present situation is not the work of a day: it is 
the slow development of 2 years. At first, there were certain 
people, perhaps, who hesitated to have the Kiwanians come 
to their schools. That has now all changed to such an extent 


“Having grown up in a bedroom community with little historical 
preservation, my move to Ypsilanti turned out to be a pleasant 
awakening. | remember seeing the Civil War pictures on the wall at the 


Alibi Bar, what today is Aubree's. | was hooked on history! 


a YHS Docent 


If you love the idea of a place with a fascinating past you will enjoy 


being a docent at the Ypsilanti Historical Museum. 


It's easy and slow paced with plenty of time to explore the many 
artifacts of the museum and delve deeper into the city’s rich history. “ 


Docent - Nancy Balogh 


if you are interested... 
Call McKinley at 734 482-4990 
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that the Kiwanis patrons are getting letters of invitation 
constantly to visit the schools, to attend their entertain- 
ments, and parent-teacher meetings. Recently the patron 
of Rednor School was sick in the hospital. A notice of his 
illness appeared in the Ypsilanti paper. Within a day or two 
he received letters and post cards from every child in his 
school wishing him a speedy recovery. The patron reported 
that before he began to receive the letters, his life looked 
rather dark to him. When the letters began to come he be- 
gan to get better. He knew that he was remembered, appre- 
ciated, and loved by some children somewhere. Itis often 
true that a man can be a greater inspiration to the children 
of others than to his own. It is often that some other man 
besides a child's own father is his ideal. Kiwanians and oth- 
er dinner clubs have the great privilege of capitalizing their 
personalities by rendering services to the rural schools in 
the vicinity of their clubs. 


If other clubs are interested in imitating the example of Yp- 
silanti, some principles which may be applied with success 
are the following: 


e Have a sincere desire to render a worth-while service. 
e Being willing to meet the situation as it is. 


e Have a vision of the work that is to be done - a goal to- 


ward which to work. 


e Secure and rely upon efficient educational advice. The 
county superintendent is the logical leader and advisor of 
such a movement. 


e Do those things which will stimulate the rural people them- 
selves to do for themselves. Work with them more than for 
them. 


e Personal doing will accomplish far more than giving to 
have done. Every man who works will be happy. 


e Personal friendships with the children so that they can be 
called by name when met on the street will be one of the 
finest results of such service. 


e A party on the lawn or in the home, or a visit to the factory 
of the club member will be far more effective than serving 
ice cream at the town confectionery. 


e See that the individual service that is rendered ties up with 
the whole program of the club and the county. 


eHave a program that will last. Things that are worthwhile 
are the product of years of work. 


(James Mann is a local historian, a volunteer in the YHS 
Archives, and a regular contributor to the Gleanings) 
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